TRINITY MEN
those who had very long connections with the College and were known to many generations of Trinity men, or were connected with events of exceptional interest. I feel, however, that I should be underrating my debt to the College if I left without mention, however brief, some others whose friendship I owed to my connection with Trinity.
G. F. Cobb, who had been alone in the First Class of the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1861, became Junior Bursar in 1869. He was a good musician and his settings to music of several of Kipling's Barrack-Room Ballads became very popular. When he was a young man he was what would now be called an Anglo-Catholic, and wrote a book called the Kiss of Peace, advocating closer union with the Roman Church. This aroused the ire of another Fellow of the College, Sedley Taylor, who was in the same year as Cobb and was also a good musician, but he was also a mathematician and could not forgive the treatment of Galileo, so he wrote a reply called the Kick of War. He wrote also an excellent book, Sound and Music, and invented an instrument called a phoneidoscope, in which soap fUms showed beautifully coloured patterns when musical notes fell upon them. He was an excellent teller of good stories and no one enjoyed them more than himself; after telling the story he rubbed the palms of his hands vigorously together and beamed on all around him. He was interested in social questions and found the money for providing periodic inspection of the eyes of children in Cambridge schools. He left a large bequest to the College, and an important road in Cambridge is called the Sedley Taylor Road.
His namesake, H. M. Taylor, who had been Mathematical Lecturer and Tutor, was remarkable for the resolution and success with which he fought against the
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